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Phe adjusting nut will not only free the LUBRICANT 


plug when it freezes in its seat, but will Y CHAMBERS 
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The valve also has a positivé automatic 

lubricating feature. When the fi: RID , 

raised it is pulled into the upgs seein ae 
cating chamber forcing the ‘ + Me QQ CHANNELS 

through the grooves in the plug into 

lower chamber. The lowering of the 

plug reverses the action. 
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When necessary, these chambers may 
be replenished by means of a lubricating 
cup on the top of the valve. 


We will gladly send more complete in- 
formation upon request. 
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THE LATTIMER-STEVENS CoO. 
72 Yale Avenue—Columbus, Ohio 
New England Representative Chicago Representative 


The Eastern Service Co., The Utilities Service Co., 
Boston, Mass. 122 South Michigan Ave. 
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San Francisco Representative 
A. P. Bartley, 63 Second St. 
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perience. He knew what was needed 
It is accurate, for the Job. It has been adopted as 
Standard Equipment by the U. G. 
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Office Methods in Gas Companies 


IV. Service Records 
G. L. Harris 


discussed the handling of complaints and collec- 

tions, and we have emphasized the possibility of 
so dealing with the customer in these matters as to 
increase his respect for the company. But in no 
other instance does the gas company have as excel- 
lent an opportunity to impress a customer favorably 
as in the handling of his order for the installation or 
removal of service. 

Very often this is the customer’s initial transaction 
with the company. Consequently we should make a 
particular effort to care for him so promptly and so 
courteously that there will be no doubt in his mind 
as to the quality of service which we desire to give. 

We should remember, too, that when the customer 
gives us such an order he is undoubtedly burdened 
with the worries of moving. He is practically certain 
to be rushed, harassed by a thousand and one petty 
details. To the clerk who meets the customer the 
service order is only one of dozens or hundreds of 
others, all a part of the day’s routine. To the cus- 
tomer, however, his order is the only one the com- 
pany has received that day, or even that year. His 
is a distinct, separate, individual order. 

Let us first recognize these two directly opposite 
points of view, and let us then determine definitely 
that they must be reconciled. Not by a compromise, 
but by the company’s going all the way to meet 
the customer’s point of view. Don’t tell the customer 
that his order must take its turn. Don’t let him feel 
that his order is being handled in such a routine 
manner that it is merely pitched, with hundreds of 
others, on a sort of moving belt, from which it may 
or may not fall off. 

Deal first and always with that customer as an 
individual customer, with his order as an individual 


E the preceding articles of this series we have 


(Editor’s Note: This is the fourth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Harris. The fifth will appear in an early issue.) 


order. Reassure him. Let him go away confident 
that his exact wishes will be fulfilled, or at least with 
an absolutely definite understanding of what will be 
done. And then do it, absolutely and definitely. 

Of course this means employee training—con- 
stantly. And in a later article we shall deal with 
employee training in detail. At this point we would 
point out, however, that such handling of the cus- 
tomer requires more than merely a trained employee. 
It requires such strong support of that employee that 
there will never by any doubt in his mind as to what 
he should say, what he can say, to the customer. 
There must be accurate records behind the employee. 
There must be an order routine that works as surely 
and as smoothly as a well oiled machine. And the 
employee must feel this routine back of him, must 
know that it is there to be depended upon. He must 
never have to wonder how the order will be handled. 
He must know, automatically. 

Only under these conditions can the employee deal 
with the customer with such assurance and ease that 
the customer’s order is an individual order.. Only 
under these conditions can the employee spend the 
time and thought necessary to treat the customer 
as an individual customer. Therefore, we must free 
the employee’s mind of uncertainty about the order 
routine by having a perfected and smoothly operating 
routine behind him at all times. It is with the 
organization of such a service order routine that we 
shall deal in this article. 


Questions to be Answered 


If the service order routine is to accomplish the 
things for the employee which we have outlined 
above, it must be so organized that definite answers 
can be given to a number of questions. In order to 
reduce our discussion of such a routine to its simplest 
possible terms we shall first list these questions, and 
we shall then show how they are being answered 
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most ‘satisfactorily by the most progressive gas 
gas companies. 

1.. Should the customer sign a contract? If so, 
how should the contract be worded? 


2. Are the service routine forms so designed that 
employees can handle them quickly, so that similar 
information can be found in a similar place on each 
form? 

3. Should there be a typed service order? If so, 
where should it be typed? 

4. What service information “supports” the em- 
ployee who takes the service order? How quickly is 
this information accessible ? 

5. Are several different forms and files being used 
where one form and a unified file could be designed 
and planned? 

6. Has a definite policy been created as to the 
filing and keeping of contracts? 

7. How soon does a service order get into the 
records of the company? 

8. How soon can you execute a service order? Is 
this done according to a definite schedule? 

9. Does the service order plan give advance con- 
sideration to the Collection Department? 

10. Is there a regular 
routine by which depart- 


tion or contract to the customer with a request for 
signature. 

These statements are not merely our opinion. 
They are the definite recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association to its member companies. 


2. Service Routine Forms 


We have shown here a Service Application and a 
Service Order. These forms are designed for a com- 
pany furnishing both gas and electric service. Both 
forms are the result of careful analysis, and both 
have stood the test of actual service. 

The service application serves to receive both in- 
stallation and removal orders. Removal or cut-out 
information is entered on the left; installation or 
cut-in information is entered on the right. This 
principle is carried out also in the design of the 
service order. 

We would call attention also to a number of other 
features concerning these forms, all of which serve 
a distinct purpose: 

(a) The Name line of the service application is 
placed in the best position for use as a guide in 
vertical filing. 
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der, or contract, is prob- 
lematical. Most gas com- 
panies do require a custom- 


er’s signature but very few ask for a signature on 
an order to transfer service from one location to 
another. In any event, the agreement which the 
customer signs should be reduced to the smallest 
possible number of words and should be phrased in 
simple, direct language. Legal phrasing should be 
eliminated as much as possible. 

When a service order is received by telephone it 
should be accepted without paying any attention to 
the matter of signing a contract. After service has 
been installed it is time enough to mail an applica- 








The Service Application For 


(b) The contract clauses are short and easy to 
read. 

(c) The words KEY AT have been made especi- 
ally prominent—for reasons obvious to every gas 
man. 

(d) The persons entering information on these 
forms are required to initial them. This fixes 
responsibility. 

(e) Space is provided on both forms for entering 
the number of the meter to be connected or dis- 
connected. 
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(f{) The folio reference to the account is placed 
on both forms. 

(g) Service information, such as meter numbers, 
date of installation, and. folio reference is furnished 
by record clerks. Note how these service informa- 
tion spaces are segregated from the spaces used by 
the clerks who deal with the customer. 

(h) So far as possible the two forms are uni- 
formly designed. Similar information can be found 
in a similar position. 


3. The Typed Service Order 


The service order form shown here is typed from 
the service application. We believe in the typing of 
service orders, but the typing should be done away 
from the counter, in a separate room and under 
separate supervision if possible. The time and ex- 
pense involved in typing the order are more than 
compensated for by the increased accuracy and the 
ease of handling which result. 

There must of course be several copies of the 
service order. The Service Department, the Work- 
man, the Bookkeeping Department, and the Pending 


are of a particular nature, such that certain officers 
of the company should see a copy of them. With the 
duplicating machine as many copies can be made as 
is desired. Moreover, the copy which is used by the 
workman who installs or removes the service can 
be duplicated on card board so that it can be carried 
in the workman’s pocket. 


4. Service Information 


Back of the employee who deals with the cus- 
tomer there must be accurate, detailed, and instantly 
accessible information. There should be a complete 
record of every customer who is dealt with, a descrip- 
tion of every street in the city and suburbs, a descrip- 
tion of every large apartment house and office build- 
ing, particularly those buildings facing on two 
streets, and for which the address may be am- 
biguous. 

For the service record we recommend a visible file. 
Such a file is instantly accessible. It can present all 
of the information listed above and by means of 
colored signals can be used to further support the 
counter clerks. 

The form to be used for 
the service record should 
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Service Order Form 


File must each have a copy. The form shown here 
provides these copies in a unique and exceptionally 
economical manner. The right side of the form, 
which contains all of the information necessary for 
executing the order, is printed in duplicating ink. 
The left side, which is for the special use of the 
Bookkeeping Department, is printed in black ink. 
The master copy goes to the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment. The duplicated copies go to the Service De- 
partment, or to any other departments that may be 
interested. For example, some orders must be 
handled first by the Gas Main Department. Others 


this record before the ser- 

vice order is typed, and 

every executed service or- 
der should be entered in this record as soon as the 
work indicated by the order has been performed. 


5. The Pending File 


Every service order in process of execution should 
be represented in the pending file. If both a service 
application and a service order are used, the former 
can serve as the pending file copy and can control the 
return of the copies of the service order from the 
Bookkeeping and Service Departments. 

The principle of the pending file was discussed in 
detail in the first article of this series. We would 
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emphasize here only one fact: the location of the 
file of pending service orders. This file should be 
as near as possible to the employees who deal with 
the public. It should be arranged alphabetically by 
customers’ names, and should be constantly up-to- 
date and absolutely accurate. 

We could call attention especially to the fact that 
alphabetical filing by names is not easy. There must 
be definite and uniform rules for such filing, and the 
filing should be done only by clerks who are 
thoroughly familiar with, these rules. Any employee 
should be able to refer to the file, but no employee 
should put orders into the file without special train- 
ing. There is only one way to have an accurate 
pending file: centralize responsibility for the filing in 
the hands of a definitely trained file clerk. 

The pending file should contain a copy of every 
pending service order, no matter whether it is a 
cut-out or a cut-in order, no matter who placed the 
order, no matter when the order is to be executed, 
no matter whether an entire gas main must be laid 
in executing the order, or if the order involves only 
the turning on of service. There must always be one 
place, and only one place to look for an unexecuted 
order. Make sure of this and you have laid the 
foundation of a successful service order routine. 


6. Contract Files 


How long should contracts be kept? Where? 
What papers make up a completed contract ? 

The answers vary, but we can pretty definitely 
generalize as to the policy to be followed. First, 
contracts should be kept in a room apart from the 
office where customers are met. The space in this 
office is too valuable to be used for any files except 
those which are extremely active, namely, the visible 
service record and the pending file. Moreover, refer- 
ence to contracts is more leisurely than to these other 
files, and the contracts can best be referred to in a 
more quiet and segregated place. 

A contract is complete if it contains the signed 
application, the master copy of the service order, and 
the Service Department copy which shows that the 
work has been done. Some companies, indeed, keep 
only the signed application. 

As to the length of time a contract should be kept, 
the principal factors are available space and the ex- 
pense of keeping the contracts. Certainly two years’ 
contracts should be kept where they are easily 
available. Beyond that period contracts can be kept 
in a transfer file room for the period best suited to 
the needs of the particular company. 

The principal point is that contracts must be filed 
accurately, promptly, and in such a manner that they 
can be easily referred to. The same admonitions as 
to filing are applicable here as we emphasized in our 
discussion of the pending fle. 


7. Available Records 


A service order should be recorded in the service 
record file within a half hour after it is received, and 
it can be recorded sooner than that. Applications 


should be delivered for checking at the service record 
at fifteen minute or half-hour intervals. At this time 
a record of the order should be noted. If it is a cut- 
out order, a check mark and a date, together with 
a colored signal, is sufficient. If it is a cut-in order 
a temporary card or a date and signal notation, in 
case a card is already in the file, will show that the 
order is on its way through the regular routine. 

Such notations and signals not only show whether 
an order has been issued, but they prevent the 
issuing of duplicate orders and insure the following 
up of unexecuted orders. 


We have previously noted that the visible record 
file may provide a dated follow-up on the visible 
portion of each card. At the time of checking the 
service application the service record clerk places a 
follow-up signal over the date the order should be 
completed. This is usually one or two days after 
the date assigned for executing the order. 


As executed orders are entered in the service 
record, the follow-up signals are of course removed. 
This leaves only the signals for the orders which are 
not executed on time. As the tracing clerk looks 
through the records his eye can note instantly any 
follow-up signals which apply to that particular day, 
because the signals for any day are directly in line 
throughout the length ‘of each drawer. The ‘clerk 
can list all of the orders to be traced in a short time, 
and then by referring to the pending file he can see 
just what is lacking to make the order complete. 

Tracing service orders, since it usually requires 
only inter-departmental communication, can best be 
done by telephone. Entries as to tracing’should of 
course be made on the service application, and the 
follow-up signals on the service record adjusted for 
further follow-up whenever necessary. No service 
record card, on which an order is noted as being 
in process of execution, should ever have the follow- 
up signal finally removed until the order is definitely 
completed. 


8. Execute Orders According to a Definite Schedule 


There should be an absolutely definite schedule for 
the execution of service orders, and this schedule 
should be rigidly followed. Every employee who has 
anything to do with a service order should have this 
schedule definitely committed to memory. The cus- 
tomers should be informed as to this schedule, with 
a simple explanation that will make clear just why 
the schedule is arranged as it is. Some companies 
send their customers copies of their order schedule at 
intervals in the same envelope as the gas bill. Other 
companies post copies of the schedule in conspicuous 
places in their offices. 

However publicity is secured, it should be secured 
quietly, courteously, and definitely. And every item 
on the schedule should be listed for execution in the 
shortest possible time it can be done effectively. Of 
course there must not be extravagance in labor ex- 
penditures, but money spent in prompt execution of 
orders can well be considered as a legitimate adver- 
tising cost. 
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sut the principal thing is to have a schedule and 
to everlastingly adhere to that schedule. 


9. The Collection Angle 


The Collection Department must be considered at 
the time an application for service is taken. Note 
the space allotted to credit notes on the service 
application shown here. Credit notes taken while the 
customer is at the counter, especially if service is 
installed without a deposit, may help in collecting 
a delinquent account later on. And it has been defi- 
nitely found that our customers respect us more if 
they know that we protect ourselves from bad credit 
losses. 

The collection information which the contract con- 
tains is one of the strongest reasons for having a 
contract. As a means of protecting the company 
legally the contract has not been found essential, 
except where guarantors are required and their 
signatures are secured. 

The Application Department must co-operate with 
the Credit and Collection Departments at every turn. 
And frequent inter-departmental meetings will aid in 
securing this co-operation. Nothing is more salutary 
in checking up on the effectiveness of the Service 
Order routine than to have such “co-operation” 
meetings. 


10. Orders Issued Within the Company 


Service orders are frequently issued without re- 
quests from customers, and a service order routine 
which fails to provide for such orders is sure to prove 
unsatisfactory. 

So far as possible the method of handling the 
service order, the forms used and the routine of 
record keeping and follow-up should be the same, 
regardless of where the order originates. We shall 
now consider some of these orders which must 
originate within the company. 

1. Collection Department Orders (non-pay cut- 
outs); In case it becomes necessary to discontinue 
a customer’s service because of failure to pay his 
bills, the Collection Department originates a cut-out 
order. Obviously a completely filled out service appli- 
cation is not needed, but a printed form must be 
provided on which to make the request for cut-out. 
This form should provide spaces for all the informa- 
tion needed to execute the service order. It should 
be checked against the service record, and from it 
a regular service order should be typed and copies 
duplicated, and the same routine followed as in the 
case of an order originated by a customer. 

2. Collection Department Orders (Reinstatement 
of Dicontinued Service): This is a cut-out order 
originated by the Collection Department, and the 
procedure is the same as for the cut-out order. 

3. Service Department Orders: 

(a) Cut-outs—These orders are requested when 
the Service Department finds that a customer has 
moved without notifying the company. 

(b) Meter Change Orders—These orders are 
generally issued because of defective meters. They 


do not require a typed service order because the work 
is usually done first and confirmed afterwards by 
the Service Department. Therefore, only the dupli- 
cated part of the service order form is necessary. 
(See service order illustration). If this part of the 
form is provided in pads, the Service Department can 
fill out the necessary copies and forward them to the 
service record clerks and Bookkeeping Department. 
The records are thus cared for, and the forms and 
routine remain the same. 

In short any work done in the company, which 
results in a change in the service record, or in the 
Bookkeeping Department records, should be covered 
by the service order routine with as little variation 
from the original routine as possible. 


11. Possibilities of an Effective Service Record 


We have recommended a visible service record, 
and we have shown how such a record can be used 
in preventing the issuing of duplicate orders and in 
following up unexecuted orders. With such a record 
it is also possible to control the periodic testing of 
meters, merely by using different colored signals on 
the visible cards. It is also possible to control the 
removal of discontinued meters at the proper time 
by the use of additional signals. 

The problem of meter handling, however, is quite 
large and our next article will deal with this matter 
in detail. But any listing of different classes of ser- 
vice, such as industrial gas, or prepay gas, can 
quickly and accurately be secured from a visible 
record. Therefore, though a visible service record 
may seem a radical recommendation, and though it 
is undoubtedly expensive to install such a record, 
we believe that its many advantages will make it 
well worth while. At any rate, more and more gas 
companies are turning to this type of equipment in 
order to give their customers the best possible 
service. 


Changes in Service Orders 


No routine for executing service orders will pre- 
vent the customer from making an error in such an 
item as address, or the clerks from making an error 
in taking the customer’s order. We must expect 
errors to be made, and we must be prepared for them. 
This is true of every office routine in the company. 

When an order is issued it goes to a number of 
departments. When a change in that order is made, 
every department which received a copy of the 
original order is interested in that change. Therefore 
every such department should receive a definite 
notification whenever a change is made in an order. 
And the forms for giving such notification should 
be prepared in advance, equally as carefully as the 
original application and order forms were prepared. 
These change forms should be of the same size as 
the original forms, so that they can be filed with the 
originals, but they should be of a strikingly distinc- 
tive color. And naturally every one who might re- 
ceive information which would lead to a change in an 
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order should be provided with copies of the form 
which will originate the change notification. 


Conclusion 


The service order routine is the center of the com- 
pany. Here is where we make our first contact, 
where our income starts. Of course we cannot set 


forth an ideal routine that will fit every gas com- 
pany, and we have not attempted to do so. But we 
do wish to say in conclusion that the problems of 
installing and removing gas service are so universally 
similar, that we feel sure the ideas presented here 
can be adapted with profit to fit the local conditions 
which must be considered by the gas company of 
most any community. 


Vege © Da) 
Refractories for Generator Linings’ 


II.--Fundamentals of design of shapes and cooling shapes 


Hl. Ht. Baumgartner 


up to 9 ft. the conventional type of air-cooled car- 

borundum lining lasts about seven times as long 
as fire clay, while solid carborundum linings last about 
two years in even the largest sets, except for the arches 
which have to be renewed sooner. Results obtained 
with the use of air-cooled carborundum blocks of the 
conventional design have proven that their use and 
cost are fully justified in sets up to 9 ft. in diameter. 
That the following results have been obtained: 

1. Increased capacity in any machine, 125 per cent 
capacity having been obtained in 7 ft. sets, more in 
sinaller sets and slightly less in larger. 

2. Improvement in fuel results up to 10 per cent. 

8. Practical elimination of all clinkers, blocks with 
holes in having no clinkers while the blank blocks were 
subjected to slight formations. 

4. The use of small shapes has been definitely estab- 
lished as being advisable. 

5. Circulation of air must be maintained through 
entire lining to prevent cracking of blank blocks. 

6. Average increase in output, 20 per cent. 

%. Clinkering time cut in half. 

8. No burning down required. 


Bee available reports, it appears that in sets 


Disadvantages of Conventional Design 


Some of the disadvantages of the conventional design 
are as follows: 

1. The method of air-cooling is fundamentally wrong 
as only blocks having holes are air-cooled. Blank blocks 
have only a dead air space behind them. It would be 
better in this type of construction to substitute straight 
SiC bricks for the blank shapes. These blank blocks 
tend to crack in every direction and after 6,000 to 6,500 
hours’ service disintegrate to the extent that renewals 
are necessary. 

One method of obtaining circulation to the top of 





*This is the second half of Mr. Baumgartner’s arti- 
cle concluded from last week. 


the lining is to put holes in the top blocks. This helps, 
but loss due to lean blue gas increases, 

Holes should be employed only to the height of aver- 
age clinker formation on the grates. 


Hot Generator Shells 


2. Hot generator shells opposite the blocks with holes 
in . This is due to short circuiting of hot gasses through 
the blocks on the down run. The alternate flow of 
hot gasses through the blocks on the down runs and 
cool air through them on the blow run. This alternate 
circulation of hot gas and cool air causes cracking 
and eventual disintegration of these blocks. 

3. Increased radiation losses. 

4. Leaner blue gas due to short circuiting through 
the holes on the make run. 

The belief that a better grade of blue gas is obtained 
because of the holes in the lining is not only erron- 
eous, but when the reactions taking place in a genera- 
tor during the make run are considered, such belief 
seems ridiculous. 

Steam which by-passes the fire through the lining 
cannot pick up carbon to form CO. The less carbon 
picked up per pound of steam disintegrated, the more 
free O2 and the more oil necessary per M. feet of gas. 
Steam also has a disintegrating effect on silicon carbide. 

5. Slag tends to run down blank blocks onto blocks 
with holes, gradually sealing off these holes. 

6. Shapes have been so designed that proper air- 
cooling of them has been impossible. This design also 
used an excess of high-priced refractory material which 
served no useful purpose except perhaps to take up 
space. Shapes taking up 6 inches of depth and having 
2% inches in the face and 14-inch lug for air space, 
the other two inches being necessary. In this design 
face temperatures have been higher than they should be, 
and in the case of blank face blocks, face temperatures 
are 300 to 400° F. higher than if the shape had been 
so designed and circulation of air such as to pass directly 
over the rear face of the shape. 

The physical and chemical properties of silicon car- 
bide have not been carefully considered in the design 
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)f shapes, and in their application to not only gas gen- 
erator linings, but boiler linings as well. 


Basic Fundamentals in Design of Shapes 


It has been the writer’s experience that in the design 
of SiC shapes certain things should be kept in mind. 
These also apply to fused alumina shapes. 

1. They should be so designed and supported, or 
arranged, that the only stress of any magnitude to which 
they are subjected are those of compression. The less 
shearing and tensile strains they are subjected to, the 
less liability to crack. 

2. They should be of uniform thickness throughout. 

3. They should be relatively small, about the size of 
a standard 9-inch brick seems to be the best. If checks 
do start, they do not spread far. 

4. Box-like and irregular structures, aside from 
shapes with simple lug-like projections with heavy fillets, 
tend to fracture when subjected to strains and tempera- 
ture difference, the fracture occurring between the 
heavier and lighter cross section. 

5. That tensile and shear strains tend to fracture, 
while stresses due to compression are withstood with 
ease. 

6. That in air-cooled structures temperatures do not 
become high enough to properly set up carborundum 
cements. 


Cooling Shapes 


%. Shapes must be cooled sufficiently that slag will 
not run, especially is this true where the slag contains 
iron, and even more so when this iron is in a ferrous 
condition, i.e., in a reducing atmosphere. 

8. In view of the fourth and six considerations, shapes 
should be tongued and grooved. The tongue and groove 
are properly fired with the shape and can be depended 
upon to hold them in their proper relation to each other 
in a wall, as the tongue has the same relative strength 
as the shape. As a result the high-priced SiC cement 
can be dispensed with and cements costing one-third 
as much substituted and a better all-around job be 
had. There are several cements on the market suit- 
able for this purpose. 

These cements may be used for either rub joints or 
thick joints. When laying SiC shapes %-inch joints 
are used in addition to the regular expansion joints left 
at the wall ends. Such cements set up well and vitrify 
at ordinary furnace temperatures. They also act as 
an expansion joint in that, as the shape expands or 
grows more pressure is brought to bear on the joint. 
As the pressure increases the point of plasticity de- 
creases and some of the cement is forced out. Their 
points of plasticity should be considerably below that 
of SiC. The above construction is one which is well 
sealed, stays put, and yet provides for expansion. 


Lining With Positive Air Circulation 


The writer first designed a lining having a positive 
air circulation through the entire lining, holes being 
used only around the bottom of the lining to a height 
of approximately 8 to 12 inches above the grate line. 
These were too low to allow steam to by-pass the fire 


and tended to hold up the “make” when the grate was 
covered with heavy clinkers. 

In this design a fan was used to establish positive 
circulation, the air passing from the main blast to the 
fan, thence through the lining and out under the grates, 
the fan creating sufficient differential to pass enough 
air through the lining to provide ample cooling, 1,000 
C. F. A/M being used on an 11-ft. set. In the first design 
the air circulation was in a horizontal direction. This 
was changed to give vertical circulation at the sug- 
gestion of a prominent gas engineer with whom the idea 
was discussed. 

A lining designed along these lines with vertical cir- 
culation was installed and subsequent developments led 
to the elimination of the fan for a cross connection to 
the carbureter, the air passing from under the grates 
through the lining directly to the carbureter. This gave 
pre-heated secondary air. 

Three methods of creating positive air circulation 
through the lining, and possibly a fourth, where the 
original installation is designed to accommodate it; have 
been worked out by the Drake Non-Clinkering Furnace 
Block Company. The use of the air passing through 
the lining as secondary air in the carbureter is most 
simple and far-reaching in its results, as it greatly in- 
creases the efficiency of the set as a whole. 


Secondary Air 


Secondary air for completing combustion in the car- 
bureter can be partially or entirely taken through the 
generator lining. Only part of the air has been taken 
through the lining to date, but steps have been taken 
to make this connection sufficiently large to pass all 
the air through it. This air at present enters the car- 
bureter at 880° F., temperature readings of the air 
as it passes through the lining are as follows: 

At a point 18 inches above the grates, 225° F. 
At a point 36 inches above the grates, 550° F. 
At a point 80 inches above the grates, 880° F. 

Future tests will determine just how much secondary 
air should be supplied in this manner and how much 
direct. 

With SiC linings the air should be sufficient to main- 
tain an average mean temperature of 1100° in the blocks, 
or slightly higher. With fused alumina the full amount 
can be passed through, as no critical temperature where 
oxidation goes on is encountered in this material. 


Results Obtained 


Results are as follows: 
1. Shell cool to touch, radiation losses nil. 
2. Better and more uniform combustion in carbure- 
ter. Elimination of cold spots. 
3. Set brought up from cold in 1/3 to % regular 
time. 
4. Less excess air for complete combustion in car- 
bureter. 
. Lower stack temperature. 
. Considerable increase in make or capacity. 
. Better coal and oil efficiencies. 
No clinker adhesion. 
. Cleaning time cut to one-third. 
. No barring or burning down fires necessary. 
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Information gained from the above installation and 
two others of the conventional design installed by the 
writer has led to further improvements in design, the 
outstanding feature of which is the decrease in lining 
thickness from 12 inches to 9 inches. 

Linings have been made twelve inches in thickness 
in the past because of their very nature, 6 inches for 





Conventional Design 


wear and tear that could be renewed without disturbing 
the 6 inches of backing-up bricks and insulation. This 
was essential when fire-clay linings were used. 


Further Developments 


When SiC linings were introduced five years ago, 
the same practice was followed. No one gave a thought 
to decreasing the space taken up by 6-inch clay blocks 
when the SiC blocks were introduced. Decreasing this 
space results in greater generator diameter and, conse- 
quently, increased capacity. This amounts to as much 
as 69 per cent in a four-foot set. 

The conventionally designed block was six inches 
deep. Two and one-half inches in the face, two inches 
in a box-like rim, and a 1%-inch lug to provide for 
air circulation, 

The 2-inch rim is unnecessary and the iug can be 
placed on the backing-up brick. The removal of this 
rim allows the air to pass directly over the back of 
the block, wiping the .back of the entire lining, save 
where the lugs on the backing-up bricks touch, giving 
better and more uniform cooling results. This elimini- 
nates unequal strains and permits the use of simple 
brick-like shapes. These are tongued and grooved so 
as to be interlocked on all edges. 


Maximum Cooling Obtained 


This also results in maximum cooling with a given 
amount of air, and with the cooling system described 
above sufficient air passes through the lining to act as 
an insulator. One inch of insulation with 44-inch 
backing-up bricks, 1% inches of which is in the lug, 
makes up the 9-inch lining. By placing the lugs on 
the backing-up bricks sufficient high-priced refractory 
is saved to pay for these backing-up bricks and the 
insulation. This allows for the installation of the SiC 
lining, backing-up bricks and insulation at a lower fig- 
ure than that of the conventional type of blocks alone. 


The weight of the crown is taken up by riveting an 
angle iron to the shell at a point where the crown starts. 
This also allows the use of standard crown construc- 
tion and relieves the SiC lining of the support of any 
weight other than its own. This construction also 
allows sufficient space between the top of the lining 
and the crown to take care of vertical growth or 
expansion. 


The accompanying sketch shows this construction 
clearly. 


Rugged, Simple Construction 


It will also be noted that not only is circulation ob- 
tained in a positive manner throughout the entire lining, 
but the arch and pier shapes are extremely rugged and 
simple, the special circle tile and backing-up bricks posi- 
tively controlling a uniform air supply through every 
part of the lining. 


In an 11-ft. set approximately 2,000 to 2,200 C. F. A/M 
is available for cooling the lining, this air passing up 








Improved Design 


through the 1%%4-inch annular air space behind the 
refractory shapes at high velocity. 

In any case it is only necessary to make the lining 
sufficiently thick to support its own weight, the thrust 
due to the coal in the generator being taken up through 
the lugs on the backing-up bricks. In a seven-foot 
lining the pressure on the bottom row of shapes would 
be less than 10 pounds per square inch. 

By designing a generator along the above lines, the 
capacity is automatically increased in proportion to the 
increase in equivalent grate area, and in addition to 
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his, the usual gain in capacity due to elimination of 
adhering clinkers. 


Increase in Capacity 


Companies contemplating the installation of larger 
generator shells to increase the present capacity can 


i | 


Fire area equivalent grate surface, new design 


Increase in equivalent grate surface, per cent 
Capacity due to design, per cent................... 
Capacity due to design plus clinker prevention, con- 

servative estimate, per cent 


a es 


take advantage of the feature, especially will small sets 
and also when operating on soft coal can this increase 
in capacity be appreciated. The capacity of a 4-ft. 
generator with the 12-inch fire clay lining can be doubled 
by the installation of this type of lining. 


Increased capacities on various size sets which may 
be anticipated are shown in accompanying table. 


4’ 5’ 56” 7’6” 86” 9’ 11’ 
2’ 3’ a. Oe” eee 7. 9” 
3.14 7.07 10.18 24.63 34.21 38.48 63.62 
sq.ft. sq.ft. sq.ft. sq.ft. sq.ft. sq.ft. sq. ft. 
5.31 10.18 12.57 28.2% 38.48 45.36 %2.38 
oq. ft. eg.-ft. sg. ft. sq.ft. og. ft. 9q.8%, aq, it. 
69 44 23.4 14.7 12.4 11.5 11.2 
169 144 123.4 114.7 112.4 #£111.5 111.2 

200 180 150 130 125 123 122 


The Industrial Gas Survey’ 


W hat its purposes are and how to make it 


Lyle C. Harvey 


Gas Sales Engineer, Illinois Power and Light Corp oration 


OU will find a surprising number of plants oper- 
¥ ating without any accurate detailed cost system 

and this will mean that you will have to present 
proof of all cost items to the manager of the plant in 
question. Such proof will require a very careful and 
exhaustive study, in many cases involving tests, 
auditing of accounts, etc. Care should be exercised 
in presenting the results of such work to the plant 
authorities in so far as proposed improvements are 
concerned. Proposed improvements pointed out. to 
a prospect are often tried out with their present fuels 
before you are given a chance-to try them with gas. 
Therefore, it has been found advisable to keep all 
suggested or proposed improvements from plant men. 
In some cases you may even find it advisable to keep 
the cost analysis from the plant manager, especially 
where high costs are due to poor and inefficient fuel 
handling or utilization, and in these cases it will be 
better to offer to install a gas-fired furnace on trial 
and prove its merits by actual operation. 

In deciding on the classification of a prospect and 
at what rate certain business will be available, you 
will find it necessary to consider all of the following 
points relative to various fuels: 


*Concluded from last week. 


Coal 


When coal is used as a fuel, the following items 
of expense must be added to actual fuel cost: 

Cost of kindling material and its storage. 

Cost of handling the fuel. 

Interest on investment paid in advance for fuel in storage. 

Cost of storage of the coal. 

Cost of the storage of ashes. 

Cost of handling the ashes and removing the dirt. 

Effects of dirt on buildings and equipment. 

Renewal of burnt-out parts of appliances. 

Fire insurance risk. 


Loss of material due to inability to stop a high heat 
instantaneously. 

Cost of labor to attend fires. 

Cost of labor to clean flues. 

General repairs on equipment. 

Cost of material ruined by irregular heat. 

Reduced output, thus raising cost of manufacture per unit 
and raising overhead charges. 

Liability of shut-down of plant owing to coal strikes, or 
shortage of supply from other causes. 


Increase of net labor cost due to unclean working con- 
ditions. 
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Very low efficiency of all coal appliances as compared with 

gas appliances for work of the same nature. 

When the cost of these items is added to the actual 
fuel cost of coal, we find in many instances that 
the total cost of the use of coal comes very close to 
that of gas and is in many instances higher. This 
is especially true where intermittent heat is required 
in a manufacturing process. Each of these items 
affects the relative ratio between the total operating 
costs of coal and gas fuel and brings the two closer 
together. 


Producer Gas 


In order to compete with producer gas on a “fuel 
cost” basis alone, artificial gas would have to be sold 
at a very low figure to equal the cost of the same 
amount of the B.t.u.’s in producer gas. There are, 
however, many items entering into the cost besides 
coal. Some of these are: 

Investment: 

Cost of producer plant complete with auxiliary apparatus. 
Cost of generator house. 
Fixed expenses: 
Interest on investment. 
Depreciation. 
Repairs. 
Increased fire insurance. 
Provisions for liability to explosions. 
Provisions for unreliability of quality and quantity. 
Taxes. 
Value of floor and other space occupied. 
Water rent. 
Superintendence. 
Labor (regular). 
Extra labor. 
Power for blower. 
Cost of handling coal and ashes. 
Storage of gas and coal. 
Incidentals. 

Each of these items is important, and while some 
may not greatly influence the final cost of the fuel, 
others may influence it abnormally, because of some 
peculiar condition of the plant on account of its loca- 
cation, construction or operation. 


Fuel Oil 


Fire insurance risk. 

Charges assumed by employer to cover danger to employee 
in the use of oil. 

A higher investment in appliances. 

Storage expense. 

Unsanitary, unclean conditions, which have a material 
effect on the actual output of the employees. 

Higher expense, usually, for air required for combustion. 

Maintenance of piping system. 

Cost of handling the oil. 

Labor in connection with the maintenance of the oil sys- 
tem and appliances. 

Investment in a supply of fuel which must be purchased 
before it is used. 


Electric Furnace 


The electric furnace has many good points, such 
as cleanliness, ease and accuracy with which heat 


can be controlled and the possibility of securing very 
quick heat and relatively high temperatures. 

The disadvantages are: Initial cost of the app!i 
ance and its auxiliary attachments, high maintenance 
and high operating costs. However, we must appre- 
ciate the fact that a number of large industrial con- 
cerns either purchase or generate current at a cost 
varying from one to two cents per kilowatt hour. 
With the progress now being made in building elec- 
trical appliances, electricity will become a competitor 
with artificial gas in a. number of industrial concerns, 
and the industrial fuel specialists must be prepared 
to meet this invasion. 


Advantages of Using Gas From a Central Generating 
Plant 


It is necessary to show to the manufacturer that 
it is to his direct benefit as a manufacturer to adopt 
the modern, smokeless method of firing. Some of the 
benefits resulting from the use of artificial gas fur- 
nished from a central generating plant are: 

(a) Decrease of material cost, due to the furnish- 
ing of a fuel (1) free from substances which might 
spoil or contaminate the product; (2) in such form 
as to permit the easy and exact control of tempera- 
tures, eliminating spoilage from temperature varia- 
tions; and (3) of reliability, i.e., absolute assurance 
of continuity of quantity and quality of supply. 

(b) Decrease of labor costs resulting from: (1) 
the ease of attaining high temperatures with ac- 
curately localized heat; (2) speed when in constant 
or intermittent use, eliminating the long wait neces- 
sary with other fuels until correct temperature con- 





Galvanizing Kettle 


ditions are obtained, and eliminating the necessity of 
constant burning when in intermittent use, because 
the appliance is always ready for starting at an 
instant’s notice; (3) elimination of time wasted in 
preparing coal or coke fires, waiting for furnaces t 
“heat up,” replenishing and cleaning fires, handling 
fuel and ashes, and consequent cleaning of floors, 
etc.; (4) labor economy, eliminating waste in mate- 
rial due to variable or insufficient temperatures, se- 
curing, storing and charging of fuels where other 
fuels are employed and the use of the appliance is 
intermittent ; and (5) clean and comfortable working 
conditions. 

(c) Decreased fuel costs resulting from: (1) eas 
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of conveying gas to isolated points and ease of apply- 
ing to portable apparatus, thereby assuring a supply 
of energy for heating, etc., at any possible location; 
and (2) operating economy due to efficiency of appli- 
ances, efficiency and economy due to possible auto- 
matic control, fineness of adjustment and adaptabil- 
ity for intermittent work, and minimum expense for 
equipment incidental to the use of the fuel. 

(d) decreased overhead charges are due to (1) 
increased production; (2) low rate of insurance be- 
cause of its safety; and (3) space economy because 
of the reduced size of appliances over those employ- 
ing other fuels and the saving of space required for 
storage of these fuels or temporary storage of ashes, 
etc. 





Singeing Hogs With the Gas Flame 


Also point out to prospects considering producer 
installations the fact that the saving they can effect 
by owning and operating their own gas plant will 
in all probability be but a small per cent of the 
interest on the capital invested in such a plant— 
and the prospect can probably make more on his 
money by putting it into his own business. 


To Gain Personal Knowledge of Business 


The third objective of.the survey, as previously 
stated, should be to gain a personal knowledge of 
the present industrial gas business. This knowledge 
of the business is essential if present business is to 
be maintained. The old inefficient and antiquated 
gas equipment that is in use at the present time 
offers the opportunity our competitors are looking 
for and because of such conditions we find too much 
of such equipment being changed over to oil and 
electric installations. 

The cost of a B.t.u. in the form of gas, with the 
exception of electricity, is more expensive than any 
of the other fuels. This fact that is well known by 
most of us seems to have been lost sight of in many 
installations when we recognize the large number of 
wasteful combustion systems, crude furnaces, ovens, 
ets., that we find being heated with gas. So long 


as such a condition exists, the cost of using our 
product is not only going to be high but it is going 
to lead to dissatisfied customers. Naturally when 
someone approaches such a customer with an instal- 
lation using some other form of heat energy properly 
applied and controlled and which would save him 
money over his present form of operation, he changes 
to this method of heating without first finding out 
what could be done by a modern efficient gas instal- 
lation. 


Maintaining the Business 


Therefore we must accomplish this third objective 
of the survey with the idea in mind of maintaining 
industrial business when we have it. When a pros- 
pect puts in a gas installation it is necessary to keep 
pointing out to him the advantages derived from 
its use. Such practice may seem unnecessary or 
even foolish, because if you have done your work 
well it will be merely repetition. However, it is only 
by repetition of the many advantages of gas that we 
can expect to finally make our prospects and cus- 
tomers see and come to believe in the advantages of 
our product when used for their particular operation. 
When a prospect installs gas equipment he believes 
in gas, to be sure, but we cannot stop our work 
here with the belief that he will always feel the 
same way. If we do, our competitors, who will con- 
tinue to call on our customer, will persistently tell 
him of the advantages claimed for the use of his 
equipment. By repeating these advantages often 
enough and pointing them out constantly he will 
finally get our customer to believing in what he says 
and be the more ready to try out some other equip- 
ment without first trying to improve his gas instal- 
lation. It is essential to our business, therefore, that 
we constantly exert sales effort on all of our cus- 
tomers as well as on prospects. 


3y keeping in touch with the development of 
equipment and with our customers’ needs, etc., we 
are going to be able to show our customers when it 
is time to scrap present equipment and install more 
efficient equipment which will do a good deal towards 
keeping him sold on gas fuel and keeping our com- 
petitors at the handicap they should be working 
against. 


Rates 


Now we come to the subject of rates. How are 
you going to get the rates into effect that you feel’ 
are necessary if you are to secure the industrial 
business you have found available. It is my belief 
that here, too, is an opportunity for you to exert 
salesmanship. Only in this case it must be in your 
own company. It is up to you to sell your rate 
department on industrial business and after you 
have sold them on this class of business, start to 
telling them about certain large jobs that are avail- 
able, the rate at which they can be obtained, etc., 
and discuss such prospects with your rate depart- 
ment at every opportunity. Do not expect to get 


(Continued on page 288) 
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Live Prospects for the Gas Salesman 


Developing load along existing mains 


Re £. 


ig ae keen competition in business today requires 


not only a careful study of production but also 

the securing of new customers through the co- 
operative effort of the sales department. It is true 
that a gas company is in a certain sense without com- 
petition but we should forget this fact and treat it as 
a business opportunity to get more business. 

To get more business in the gas industry means 
either to sell more appliances or secure new cus- 
tomers. The healthy growth of a gas company is not 
only indicated by its daily send-out of gas but also 
by the number of new customers taken on each day. 
It is a well known fact that the more prosperous a 
utility company is the more new customers it takes 
on. The field for new customers does not necessarily 
lie in the making of new extensions alone. 


A Lame Excuse 


How often have you heard the following remark 
made around the gas office? “Smith’s sales would 
have been better this month if that extension had 
been made on North St.” In nearly every instance 
it is safe to say that on the same street there are 
ten houses along the already existing main which 
could be served without making an extension and to 
the company’s good interest these are the most 
profitable prospects to work on. 


Prerce 


Many gas salesmen have the impression that be- 
cause a house is many years old and a gas main 
passes its front door it naturally has gas service and 
the occupants are using gas appliances. This is the 
wrong impression. Investigation has shown that 
today there are many homes located along existing 
gas mains which have not as yet had a gas service 
installed and still more houses which have a dead 
service or a service without a meter. 


Getting Sales Information 


Realizing the value of securing the location of all 
the houses on existing mains without service or 
meters many gas companies are spending much 
money and time to get this important information. 
Through the co-operative effort of the meter readers 
this information can be secured at a minimum ex- 
pense. The meter readers are furnished with small 
note books which are used in taking down the ad- 
dresses of the houses where they do not find a meter 
or service. At the office this data is transferred on to 
cards which are segregated by districts. A space is 
left on these cards for salesmen’s remarks and 
follow-up notes. 

As a result of a survey of this kind a complete 
up-to-date list of real live prospects for the sales- 
men to work on is obtained which will be a big help 
to both company and salesmen. 


ign © Oy) 
Meeting New Conditions 


New gas loads require adjustment of rate structure 


J. E. Bullard 


HE gas industry is passing through a new phase, 

| the phase of industrial gas and house heating 

with gas. The business being taken on differs 

very materially in many respects from that which has 
ever before been served by the gas industry. 

When gas companies were selling gas for lighting 
alone, they could count on a certain consumption every 
month. This consumption would vary largely in accora- 
ance with the seasons. During the winter months when 
the nights were long and the days short there would 
be more gas sold. During the summer, with the long 
days and the short nights, less gas was sold. The de- 
mand on the plant, however, remained much the same. 
It was increased only as new customers were added. 

The introduction of domestic cooking with gas with 
the customers using their gas ranges mostly during the 
summer months helped to straighten out the load curve. 
As a matter of fact, it was good business to encourage 
summer cooking rather than year-round cooking because 


in the winter the cooking load in many communities 
was quite sure to overlap the lighting load. 


Old Flat Rate Served 


The old flat rate system served very nicely under 
these circumstances. There was really no very good 
reason why any other rate system should be used. 

Now that something like a fourth of all the gas sold 
is used for industrial purposes and that house heating 
is consuming more and more gas, we find an entirely 
different situation. If there is a serious business depres- 
sion and the gas company has not acquired an ample 
reserve to carry it through this depression, there is seri- 
ous danger of bankruptcy. With the industries shut 
down on account of the depression, a fourth of the rev- 
enue is lost and that which is left is largely derived 
from unprofitable customers. The maintenance cost is 
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CUSTOMER CONTACTS AND GAS SALES 


To make a sale of any article, there must be con- 
tact between the seller and the buyer. This contact 
may be direct contact wherein the seller actually 
meets the buyer in his place of business or elsewhere 
where he makes the sale. Then again, it may be 
indirect contact reached through the medium of ad- 
vertising, letters, leaflets and the like. But in any 
case this contact must occur or else there will be 
no sale. And it follows, naturally, from this line of 
reasoning, that the more contacts that take place 
between sellers and buyers, the greater the oppor- 
tunities are for increased sales of merchandise. 

The gas company is in the same position in this 
connection as any other business that merchandises 
a product. There are certain ways in which gas 
_ customers come in contact with the gas company. 
There is the direct contact that ensues when the cus- 
tomer visits gas company’s premises, either to pay 
a bill, make a complaint or to get some information. 
At these times it may be more or less opportune to 
approach that customer and try to interest him in 
gas appliances. It can be realized that at times the 
customer, visiting the gas company’s premises for 
the aforementioned purposes, may not be in the best 
frame of mind to be urged to buy gas appliances. 
Then again, of course, there are the various indirect 
contacts that take place through the use of adver- 
tising of all sorts which have unquestionably resulted 
in aiding the gas industry to increase its domestic 
load. 

There is, however, another very important way in 
which increased direct contact can be gained be- 
tween the gas customers and the gas utility, and this 
has been made a subject of a number of articles that 
will be presented at the meetings of the Commercial 
Section of the American Gas Association during the 
coming Convention at Atlantic City. It is indeed an 
important and effective method, for it affords the 
company that employs it, the great opportunity to 
keep in direct contact with its customers, not only 
once every month or every other month or whenever 


—_— a 


a special occasion arises, but regularly throughout 
the year. 

What is referred to is the merchandising of kitchen 
utensils in the gas store. These small items, costing 
but little but possessing great utility and helping 
materially in lightening the work of the home man- 
ager, such as orange peelers, apple corers, pineapple 
spine removers, and numerous other ingenuous de- 
vices, when sold to its customers by the gas com- 
pany, are real factors not only in increasing the 
number of personal contacts but thereby doubling 
the chances for making sales of gas appliances, and 
also of gaining and maintaining the good-will of the 
public. 

And it must also be emphasized that this plan of 
increasing customer contact is not limited to the 
larger gas enterprise, but can be well employed by 
the smaller gas companies. The results that have 
been obtained in Chicago, where the gas company 
sells these kitchen appliances, have shown that it is 
well worth the trouble that it entails. 
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GAS INCINERATION BIG STEP AHEAD IN PRO- 
MOTING HEALTH OF COMMUNITIES 


The gas companies are rendering a new form of 
super-service in the development of suitable gas 
incineration devices, remarks the New Jersey Public 
Utility Information Committee. 

When every home is equipped with its own garb- 
age disposal plant, the great municipal disposal plants 
will be unnecessary. This will eliminate one of the 
chief causes of controversy in most communities and 
add much to the health promotion movement. 

“Transferring waste matter to central disposal 
plants is-very undesirable,” says the American Gas 
Association. “Not only does it menace health be- 
cause of the necessity of keeping pails and cans for 
garbage storage around the house and in the kitchen, 
but it also is conducive to the general spread of 
disease by transporting this waste matter through 
the public streets to the place where it is destroyed. 

“It is gratifying to note that the gas companies are 
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promoting the health of the communities they serve 
in this manner, as it directly enhances the work now 


being done by public benefactors toward eliminating 
the smoke evil.” 


ao & © 
THE INDUSTRIAL GAS SURVEY 


(Continued from page 285) 


any rate you may suggest the first time you suggest 
it, but keep on trying. 


When discussing jobs go into as much detail as 
you can in a diplomatic way regarding the costs 
of using other fuels, so that you can point out to 
the Rate Department the odds you have to work 
against. Show them actual comparisons of fuels 
based on detail cost analysis. 


Confidence Must Be Gained 


Before you can get all that you want from the 

rate department you are going to have to gain their 
confidence. Do not let them get the idea that you 
are trying to get the lowest possible rate for cer- 
tain classes of business, but rather show them by 
your actions that you are trying to secure business 
at the highest possible rate. While some industrial 
gas business can be obtained at certain rates when 
a certain amount of salesmanship is exerted on a 
prospect it is a fact that this same business can be 
secured at higher rates if more of the right kind 
cf salesmanship is exerted on the prospect in ques- 
tion. You can readily see that this is true if you 
compare some classes of business being obtained 
by different gas companies. You will find that their 
rates vary and one company may be successful in 
obtaining certain classes of business at certain rates 
while another nearby company will be securing 
exactly similar business but on rates.from five to 
ten per cent higher. In some cases, of course, local 
plant conditions are the basis’for more of this dif- 
ference but the main reason for this condition is 
merely that one company has better salesmen than 
ihe other. 
_ Therefore, your job in getting the proper rates 
into effect is first to-sell the rate department. on 
industrial gas business, then give them a copy of 
your survey and sell them on the idea of the amount 
of business that is available. Next, gain their con- 
fidence by proving to them that you are exerting 
real sales effort and finally go over with them actual 
comparisons of fuels for certain jobs, showing them 
detailed cost analysis and bringing out the fact that 
it will take 100, 150 or 200 cubic feet of gas, as 
the case may be, to replace one gallon of oil for 
certain apparatus. Then let them figure out what 
price you will have to sell gas at to secure the par- 
ticular piece of business. 

If you follow these. tactics and are turned down 
on a certain rate or given a rate as the best one 
possible and it is not satisfactory, do not give up; 
keep trying and you will probably be rewarded by 
the rate you desire. 





General Suggestions 


When calling on a plant for the first time, make 
it a point to see the biggest man in the organiza- 
tion, whether it be the president, the general man- 
ager or whatever his title may be. If you see the 
president or the biggest man in the organization 
first, you can talk to the other employees later and 





Firing Brick With Gas 


win their co-operation. But if you see some of 
the other employees first and then go to the presi- 
dent or general manager it will look to some ol! 
the other employees as though you were going 
over their heads, and such a condition will not be 
very beneficial to you in your work. You cannot 
afford to have anybody in a particular plant “sore” 
at you. Always try to secure the hearty co-opera- 
tion of everybody you may have anything. to do 
with. 


After you have made your survey and picked out 
a certain plant on which you are going to concen- 
trate your efforts, first of all make up a detailed 
cost analysis of their present operations. In making 
such an analysis do not omit any figures or items 
with the idea in mind that you have a big enough 
differential in your favor to secure the business, 
because when the prospect considers your analysis 
there will probably be some items he will not allow 
as you have given them or that he will want to 
cut down. 


In cases where you can make a trial installation 
show the prospect your cost analysis of his present 
operation, but do not make him any guarantee as 
to what gas fuel will do. Do not guarantee to 
improve his product or increase production, etc.. 
because when you have an installation in you will 
find it much easier to make it stick if you do not 
have a lot of guarantees you have previously made 
to live up to. There is another value to this pro- 
cedure. When an installation is in you can get 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 


HOW ABOUT HEATERS 
H receiv season is about here and you will be 


receiving your shipments almost any day. 
Now is the time to get some of them on your 
display floor. The October gas bill should also con- 
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DON'T FORGET) 
THAT GAS 
HEATER 


HENRY—HEAR | 











tain a heater advertisement either printed directly 
on the bill or attached. The sooner you get folks to 
thinking about gas heaters, the larger will be your 
sales volume during the year. Department stores 
sell Christmas gifts and toys the year ’round. 


mmm 
KEEP THE OLD RANGE AT HOME 


HEN you have an allowance sale, allowing 

$10.00 for the old gas range on the purchase 

price of a new one, why not make an addi- 
tional concession of a ten dollar credit if the cus- 
tomer will have the old range installed in the laundry, 
instead of having it carted away by the junk man. 
The expense of moving the range to the basement 
for laundry purposes would off-set in most cases the 
expense of moving it to the junk pile, breaking it 
up, etc., and at the same time give you an added 


burner or two in the home. 
Le 
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The Question Is, Tip hi 
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ADVERTISING ADVERTISING 
HE Illinois Power and Light Corporation is a 
company that is employing the gas holder in 
advertising gas service and gas appliances. This 
company is using the holder as a border around all 
advertisements. The copy of one of their recent adver- 





We want our customers to 
know everything we are doing 
and why we are doing it. 

We want our customers to 
know the best way to use our 
service so as to get the greatest 
value from it. 

The best way we know of 
calling these things to your 
attention is through advertis- 
ing in the newspapers. 





Me pmoce Pow + and Light 

1041 youR'GAS co. aa 
tisements reproduced here is a “Reason Why” ad., the 
first one in a series of institutional advertisements, sent 
out by the advertising department, for use throughout 
their territory. The holder border, however, is used 
only by the East St. Louis property, where the idea 
originated. 
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HOW SALESMAN TURNOVER MAY BE 
REDUCED 
URN-OVER of salesmen is quite an expensive 
proposition any way you take it and in some 
organizations it reaches a percentage that is alarm- 
ing to good management. Estimates have been made 
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showing that it cost anywhere from $25 to $500 to 
employ and train a man. Taking the minimum figure 
($25.00) as against the number of men employed and 
the number retained by some organizations that we have 
come in contact with, the cost of man-turn-over is very 
high during a twelve months’ period. 

The bad feature of the scheme is that where the man 
turn-over is so excessive losses cannot be computed by 
the addition of such factors as time spent by depart- 
ment heads in training men, losses in clerical work, 
material used, or salary losses (where a salary is paid). 
The big loss comes from a constantly disrupted organ- 
ization and the loss of favorable public opinion that an 
ever-shifting sales organization brings to any company. 

Generally speaking, as we view it, the big turn-over of 
salesmen may be said to be chargeable to lack of judg- 
ment in selecting men. improper training after men are 
selected and lack of a definite policy of compensation 
and company policy and procedure. 

Because a man comes well-recommended and will 
work cheaply is no criterion that he will make a good 
salesman. Again. if the man so employed has the qual- 
ities that go to make a good salesman and is not given 
a thorough training, it is hardly fair to him to expect 
him to become a star. Think it over! 


ame 
(Continued from page 288) 


the prospect to co-operate with you and in this 
way he, himself, will find apparent a lot of the 
advantages of gas fuel. Make it appear, if possible, 
that the prospect is assisting in producing the satis- 
factory results obtained. 


Don’t Take “No” For An Answer 


Another suggestion is, do not take “No” for an 
answer, but rather take it as an invitation to come 
back or as a challenge for you to succeed in getting 
the operations concerned on gas fuel. 

When studying a plant or certain operations of 
a plant, do not confine yourself entirely to a study 
of fuel costs, but rather take into detail account 
any and all processes in a plant that are caused or 
affected in any way by the fuel used. In most 
manufacturing processes, the fuel is a small per- 
centage of the total cost of the finished product. 
For example, common brick selling around $12 per 
thousand take but approximately $1.20 worth of 
gas to burn them. Annealed steel which sells for 
about $100 or more a ton as a finished product takes 
but approximately $1.50 worth of gas to anneal it. 
Vitreous enamel which is so popular on gas ranges, 
selling for 75 cents a square foot, and takes but 
approximately one cent’s worth of gas to burn on 
three coats. In the wholesale bread baking busi- 
ness one cent’s worth of gas will bake about twenty- 
five one-pound loaves of bread with a retail value 
of approximately $2.00. In these and many similar 
cases the margin between the fuel cost and the sell- 
ing price is so great that savings on other items 
made possible by using gas often are several times 
the cost of the fuel. The average of many cost 
figures show that the fuel cost is less than five per 
cent of the total cost per unit of finished product. 


MEETING NEW CONDITIONS 
(Continued from page 286) 
as high as ever, the plant capacity is as great but there 
is practically no profit-making revenue left. 

In the house heating field some companies with a 
heavy summer load and a light winter load are worrying 
because they cannot get house heating fast enough, while 
others with a heavy winter load are worrying because 
they are afraid they will have to take on house heating 
faster than they can off-set it with a summer load. 
Other companies are just going ahead and taking on 
all the house heating they can, regardless of conditions. 
Perhaps in the long run they will prove the wisest com- 
panies because during an industrial depression they can 
surely count on house heating, which is a good con- 
sumer of gas and should show some profit. On the 
other hand they may take on so much house heating 
that they will have to increase the plant capacity in 
order to meet the winter demand for gas and will not 
be able to use this surplus capacity during the summer 
season. 

The Dilemma 

Many a gas company is obviously facing a serious 
dilemma. It is very difficult if not impossible to get 
some of the most profitable industrial business. If a 
customer has a use for a maximum demand of a hun- 
dred feet of gas per hour but is using this demand 
twenty hours a day for twenty-five days a month, he 
would use two thousand feet a day or 50,000 feet a 
month. It may happen that the quantity discount rate 
for such a consumption does not bring the cost down 
within his reach. Yet the mains, services, meters, etc., 
needed for supplying this customer are no larger than 
are required to serve an ordinary domestic customer. 

If a customer who uses 50,000 cubic feet per month 
has a maximum demand of 500 cubic feet per hour, 
that is, uses his maximum demand at the rate of 100 
hours per month, he will secure just as low a rate on 
the quantity discount system as the other consumer 
using the maximum demand for 500 hours a month. It 
is obvious, however, that it is going to cost the gas com- 
pany considerably more to serve the 500 cubic feet per 
hour customer than to serve the 100 cubic feet per hour 
customer, though it gets no more money for doing so. 


Demand Rate System 


The answer to all these questions that come up is 
the general adoption of a real maximum demand system 
of rates. The gas business is a public utility. It is 
required to operate not far above an actual cost basis. 
The amount of surplus it is allowed to create is limited 
in most cases by law or the public service commission. 
More and more of its stock is coming into the hands 
of the general public, into the hands of the employes, 
the gas customers and others seeking a safe investment. 
All these features make it more and more necessary 
that nothing be left undone to safeguard these invest- 
ments. 

However, any gas company that keeps right on in- 
creasing the proportion of industrial business is placing 
the company in an increasingly hazardous condition if 
this business is taken on a quantity discount rate. For 
one reason, the business secured is not as profitable as 
the business which could be secured on a maximum 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Lesson No. 138 


Combustion 


Casing-Head Gasoline 
Before leaving the subject of natural gas, mention 
must be made of that important product which is 
derived from natural gas and which is known as 


composed of hydrocarbons of various series. These 
series differ from one another in accordance with the 
number of hydrogen atoms that are found for every 
carbon atom present in the molecule, and also in ac- 
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casing-head gasoline. To understand casing-head cordance with the manner in which 


gasoline, it is necessary to have a clear conception 
of what petroleum and natural gas consist. As has 
been said before, both petroleum and natural gas are 


these 

elements are combined to form the hydrocarbon. 
Thus, it is possible for carbon to have four hydro- 

gen atoms combined with it, for carbon has what is 


two 
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known as a valency of four, put it is also possible 
for one atom of carbon to be combined with another 
atom of carbon in such a manner that two valencies 
are used in making the combination, much like two 
arms stuck out from each atom of carbon and joined 
in a hand-shake. These hydrocarbons, that contain 
such atoms of carbon so combined, are known as un- 
saturated hydrocarbons, while those that contain 
carbon atoms, in which every one of the four valen- 
cies is combined with the hydrogen, are called satu- 
rated hydrocarbons. 


Both Found in Natural Gas and Petroleum 


Both saturated and unsaturated hydrocarbons are 
found in natural gas and in petroleum. Furthermore, 
there is an additional distinction between classes of 
hydrocarbons. Certain of these are known as 
aliphatic compounds, others are called cyclic and still 
others aromatic. The aliphatic hydrocarbons or the 
fatty hydrocarbons are the ones that are mostly 
found in petroleum and belong to a great class of 
organic compounds that include the fatty acids, fats, 
greases and the oils. 

All these hydrocarbons have distinctive boiling 
points and melting points, and as the number of 
carbon atoms increases in the molecule, the substance 
changes from the gaseous condition under ordinary 
temperature and pressures to the liquid condition and 
thence to the solid condition. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Are Mixtures 


Petroleum and natural gas are mixtures of these 
hydrocarbons. Natural gas contains mostly methane, 
which is gaseous substance as well as ethylene and 
ethene, which are also gaseous substances. However, 
it is found that natural gas will contain hydrocarbons 
of higher boiling points than the aforementioned, 
which are held in a state of mechanical suspension in 
the methane and ethylene. These hydrocarbons, 
which are for example such substances as propane, 
butane, propylene and ethylene, from what is known 
as casing-head gasoline when they are separated 
from the natural gas. The importance of this sub- 
stance lies in the fact that is can be mixed with low 
gravity gasoline and cracked gasoline to get a motor 
fuel of high value. 


a mm 
(Continued from page 290) 

demand system would be, and for another, if there 
is a serious business depression in the community and 
a large percentage of the industries shut down for any 
prolonged period, the investment in the gas company 
is menaced. Some of the industries, at least, are not 
in the same position as the gas company. Some com- 
panies may have paid to their stockholders more than 
they invested even with interest added and have done 
this out of earnings. Others have created a surplus 
great enough to carry them through a prolonged period 
of idleness without the passing of a single dividend. 
Private industrial enterprises can do many things a 
public utility is not permitted to do. 


Competition For Funds 


The public utility and the other industries are com- 
peting with each other for money needed to increase 


their capitalization. The public utility gets its money 
on the plea of perfect safety. The industries get 
money because of their greater earning power. The 
risk is greater, but the opportunity of bigger dividends 
is also greater. 

In order to assure the safety of the investments in 
public utilities it is necessary to make certain that the 
fixed charges will be met under all conditions. The 
maximum demand rate system assures this because all 
fixed charges become fixed charges on the customers 
regardless of how much or how little gas they use. 
Each customer pays in accordance with the cost of 
maintaining in readiness the equipment necessary to 
serve him. Under these conditions if a plant shuts 
down it continues to pay the fixed charges. A huge 
rich plant served by the gas company, using a large 
quantity of gas, that for any reason may decide to shut 
down, keep shut down for six months or a year, can- 
not bring the gas company to the verge of bankruptcy 
by such an act because it keeps right on paying the 
fixed charges that the gas company must pay to main- 
tain itself in readiness to serve whenever the demand 
arises. The industrial company pays the fixed charges 
for the gas service just as it pays the fixed charges on 
all the other phases of its business. In return it is 
bound to get its gas at a lower rate over a period of 
years than it possibly could buy it on a quantity dis- 
count basis. 


Special House Heating Rates 


Gas companies are making special rates in a number 
of instances on house heating. These rates do not 
require any off-setting consumption during the summer 
months. It is entirely up to the gas company to find 
some way of selling more gas in summer to make use 
of the manufacturing equipment required for the winter 
load. 

There is reason to believe that in most cases a readi- 
ness-to-serve rate could be worked out that would re- 
quire the payment of a maximum demand charge every 
month in the year and a consumption charge for the 
gas consumed as it is used. This rate would cover every 
use of gas. The bills during the heaviest heating months 
would not be as large as they are now, because a por- 
tion of the total would have been paid during the non- 
heating months. The rate for the gas consumed would 
be so low that consumers of their own accord would 
seek new ways of using it during the summer months. 
It would be far easier to sell incinerators, refrigerating 
machines and every other household gas-consuming de- 
vice placed on the market. The summer use of gas 
would grow because it would be made to the interest 
of the customers to use more gas during the summer. 

Most of the arguments used against the adoption of 
the real maximum demand system are much the same 
as salesmen bring in as excuses for not making more 
sales. They indicate as a rule a fear that the grade 
of salesmanship in the company is not all that it might 
be. Those companies that have had the courage to go 
ahead and adopt an honest-to-goodness readiness-to- 
serve system of selling gas are bound in the long run to 
demonstrate that this is the way to solve most of the 
problems that the taking-on of the new kinds of busi- 
ness, that are adding to the send-out of the gas com- 
pany, are engendering. 
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METHOD OF MAKING HIGH PRESSURE 
JOINTS 

N interesting method of making joints in high 
A pressure mains is shown in the accompanying 

figure by means of what is known as Kiel sheath 
This is a method that is used in the city of Kiel, Ger- 
many, on the gas mains which develop high pressure 
gas. 

This sheath consists of two halves of iron, which are 
placed around the joint and welded to the main. The 
two halves of the sheath are tied in position and then 
one of the longitudinal seams is soldered on. The sheath 
is then turned round the main and the other longitudinal 
seam is soldered up. The sheath is then fixed in posi- 





Figl 


tion by soldering and then firmly welded to the main. 
A small proof-hole in the sheath has air pumped into 
it up to two atmosphere pressure in order to test the 
sheath for leakage. After this test is made and all 
leaky joints soldered up, the proof-hole is blocked and 
a coating of equal parts of tar and asphalt is applied to 
the sheath and the exposed parts of the main. (Fig. 1.) 

Another method of making a joint in a high pressure 
pipe is known as the Essen method, used in the city 
of Essen, Germany. This method is applicable to pipes 
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in which the pressure does not exceed 60 inches of 
water. The lead and tar jute are not disturbed but at 
the same time the advantages of blowpipe welding are 
secured. The make-up of the joint is shown in the 
accompanying figure. A circular ring is put around 
the pipe, together with packing, and the edges of the cir- 
cular ring are welded on the one hand to the metal 
of the inner pipe and on the other hand to the outer 
edge of the outer pipe. (Fig. 2.) 

(The Gas World, 1926—page 97) 


FUTURE TRENDS IN LOW TEMPERATURE 
CARBONIZATION 


OW temperature carbonization retains all of its 

L initial interest in spite of the preponderating ele- 

ment of adverse circumstances from the indus- 

trial standpoint in this country, such as costs of instal- 

lation, operating expense and the undetermined value of 
the by-products, especially tar and ammonia. 

Doubtless the “fittest” among the various processes 
will survive and their index of fitness will probably be 
along the lines indicated. For example, low costs of 
installation, large through-put and at moderate operating 
costs, with products of decided industrial value, will be 
the controlling factors. The ever-present necessity of 
competing with an abundance of cheap fuel emphasizes 
all the conditions as thus enumerated. 


The paper gives a brief resume of the salient features 
which must characterize the ultimate methods which 
may attain to a satisfactory status in the low tempera- 
ture field. 

(Paper presented at the Philadelphia meeting of the 
American Chemical Society.) 


mmm 


HEAT OF CARBONIZATION OF COAL 


coal at relatively low temperatures (1100° F.) 

under specified conditions has been measured by 
means of a large adiabatic retort which holds 20 pounds 
of coal. The thermal requirement is measured by the 
drop in thermal content of an inert gas which passes 
at constant rate through the adiabatic retort. By the 
measurements so made, together with data in the specific 
heats of the products of carbonization, the internal heat 
of carbonization can be calculated. This has been 
done in three types, as follows: 


— HE heat required to carbonize various types of 


Pittsburgh steam coal......... + 7 B.t.u. Ib. 
Utah non-coking coal......... 37 B.t.u. Ib. 
Denver sub-bituminous coal... 81 B.t.u. Ib. 


The adiabatic retort was checked for precision by deter- 
mining the specific heat of pure copper under conditions 
exactly similar to the experiments on coal. The value 
for copper was found to be within 2 per cent of the 
accepted value. 

The apparatus as constructed is suitable for measur- 
ing specific heats of inert material up to 1500° F., and 
for certain studies of various thermal reactions of 
bituminous materials at elevated temperatures. 

(Paper presented at Philadelphia meeting, American 
Chemical Society.) 
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Sectional Programs Finely Arranged 
Many Interesting Papers Prepared for 1926 Convention 


In planning the program for the 
Eighth Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association, due at- 
tention was given to the section 
meetings, and they give promise of 
containing more of real value than 
has ever before been offered. 
Always a most important part of 
every A. G. A. convention, the sec- 
tion meeting presents a close-up 
view of the specific part of the 
business that every gas man is in- 
terested in. All of the six sections 
that make up the Association 
organization have announced pro- 
grams that will do much to draw 
the members to Atlantic City the 
week of October 11, when the A. 
G. A. meets on the Million Dollar 
Pier. 


Accounting Section 


As last year, the Accounting 
Section will have three sessions. 
Among the mort important reports 
to be presented are those of the 
Relations with Customers Com- 
mittee, the Statistics and Cost Ac- 
counting Committee, the Store- 
room Accounting and Inventory 
Taking Committee, and the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Classification 
of Accounts. The other reports 
scheduled for presentation cover 
subjects that are both timely and 
important. Of particular interest 
will be the paper of G. A. Burrows, 
on “The Customers Accounting 
System of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York.” 

For the fifth consecutive year 
the Accounting Section will pre- 
sent an exhibition at the conven- 
tion showing modern. methods 
of accounting and its different 
branches. This will be an integral 
part of the A. G. A. Exhibit, and 
will occupy 450 feet. Almost 
everyone attending past conven- 
tions has shown a great deal of 
interest in Accounting Exhibits, 
and the 1926 showing will again 
have its message to impart to all. 


Commercial Section 

The Commercial Section pro- 
gram has been laid out to cover 
every problem that the sales de- 
partment of the gas industry is 
called upon to face and solve. 
Three sessions will be held in order 
to allow the proper time for the 
presentation of the reports and 
addresses and the discussion. No 
printed reports will be read at the 
meetings of this section, as the 
chairmen of the various com- 
mittees will present new matter 
from the rostrum, probably refer- 
ring indirectly to the reports in the 
course of their remarks. Suitable 
provision has been made for the 
distribution of the printed reports. 

Among the speakers on the pro- 
gram are: C. C. Curtis, Fall River 
Gas Works Company; S. T. Heed, 
Electric Household Utilities Corp., 
formerly the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany; Bernard Johnson, editor, 
American Builder; and R. M: Gal- 
lagher, chairman of the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratory Managing 
Committee. 

The chairmen of committees 
who will report are as follows: 
Incineration Committee, A. A. 
Naulin ; House Heating Committee, 
H. Leigh Whitelaw; Refrigeration 
Committee, H. D. Valentine, etc. 

Probably one of the most im- 
portant papers on the program will 
be given at the third session on 
Thursday afternoon; when “The 
Blue Star Campaign” will be pre- 
sented by representatives of three 
companies now actively engaged in 
promoting this plan for the stimu- 
lation of sales. 


Industrial Gas Section 

The Industrial Gas Section will 
also have three sessions. Among 
the timely subjects to be presented 
are the following: 

“Organization and Operation of 
An Industrial Gas Sales Depart- 
ment,” by D. A. Campbell, Kansas 
City Gas Co.; “The Industrial Gas 


Sales Department ‘and the Gas 
Company,” by C. E. Paige, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company; “Malle- 
ableizing Kiln at Northwestern 
Malleable Iron Company,’ by Geo. 
Blakney, Northwestern Malleable 
Iron Company; “Description of 
Rotary Carbonizing Machines,” by 
S. F. O’Neill, Link Belt Company, 
and “Description of Installation of 
Continuous Heat Treatment Fur- 
naces—Studebaker Plant,” by Carl 
Lekberg, Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company, South Bend, 
Ind. 

The reports of the committees 
will also be of considerable im- 
portance as they concern such 
matters as advertising, surveys, 
policy, publicity, speaker’s bureau, 
education of salesmen, etc. 


Technical Section 


The Technical Section has ar- 
ranged a most interesting program 
for the three sessions that are to 
be held. Among the papers to be 
presented is “Dehydration of 
Manufactured Gas,” by F. W. 
Sperr, Jr., of the Koppers Com- 
pany. The usual reports of com- 
mittees will be given, and special 
provisions made to stimulate ample 
discussion from the floor. 


Publicity and Advertising Section 


The Publicity and Advertising 
Section will hold a one day meet- 
ing, the subject of which will be 
“Advertising.” This will be in the 
nature of a symposium on one of 
the most pressing problems that 
faces the industry at the present 
time. Joe Carmichael, director, 
Iowa Committee of Public Utility 
Information, will present the state 
directors’ side of the question in 
his talk, “Who Knows About Gas 
and Why Not”? 

A man of national prominence in 
the advertising world will talk on 
the problems and benefits of adver- 
tising. This will be followed by a 
symposium in which every gas man 
is invited to take part. Already 
more than one hundred different 
people have asked to be allowed to 
present some phase of advertising 
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before the meeting and additional 
requests are being teceived every 
day. C. E. Paige, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, will preside at the 
symposium, 

According to the plans of the 
General Program Committee each 
Section program will be based on 
the same theme that is to be the 
thought of the general sessions, 
the Three-to-Five Year Program. 


Due announcement of meeting 
rooms will be made later, and will 
also be given in the final program 
that will be distributed at the 
Registration Desk. However, every 
room that is to be available this 
year is larger than those used. in 
previous years, has better acoustic 
properties, decorations, lighting, 
etc. 

* * * 


C. C. Culver Resigns From Eastern 
Shore G, & E. Co. 


Salisbury, Md.—Announcement 
has been made by the Eastern 
Shore Gas and Electric Company 
of the resignation of Charles C. 
Culver, general manager and well 
known along the Eastern Shore as 
a public service official. 

He has associated himself with 
the Gulf Public Service Company, 
New Iberia, La., as general man- 
ager. 

The Shore official has acted as 
managing head of the local corpor- 
ation since 1920. From 1916 until 
that time he was auditor of the 
same company. It is said he has 
been largely responsible for the re- 
markable development of service 
on the Eastern Shore, which has 
increased its territorial service 25 
per cent. and secured a gross in- 
crease in revenue of 800 per cent 
under Mr. Culver’s management. 

The Shore Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration’s plant and equipment 
consists of an investment of about 
#4,000,000, as against less than 
$1,000,000 when Mr. Culver took 
charge. 

Public utility authorities in the 
large metropolitan centers are said 
to be unanimous in rating the serv- 
ice supplied by the Salisbury com- 
pany as being far above that which 
the small towns and many rural 
sections experience, and on a basis 
equal to that in most large cities. 

It is said there is no community 
reached by the Eastern Shore com- 


pany with less than twenty-four 
hour service. Mr. Culver will be 
succeeded by F. N. Lawton of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, who is said 
to haye a wide technical and execu- 
tive experience in public utility 
work. 
* * * 


The Benefit of First Aid Teaching 
Shown By Gas Company Girl 


Denver, Colo.—Miss Helen West, 
Denver, Colorado, is a student in 
the First Aid class of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado. 
With two companions Miss West 
was riding in an automobile be- 


tween Denver and _ Colorado 
Springs. At Palmer Lake they 
came upon an overturned automo- 
bile, a man and his wife pinioned 
thereunder, The car was removed 
and the man’s wrist was badly 
lacerated, he being in danger of 
bleeding to death. First aid teach- 
ing enabled Miss West to stop the 
flow of blood and make a stretcher 
for the injured woman and to see 
them safely in the care of a physi- 
cian. 

Miss West says that previous to 
her training she would have faint- 
ed at the sight of the bleeding man 
and prostrate woman. 





Panama-Colon Gas 


with U.S. War Dept. 


Panama, R. P.—It was recently 
learned from a reliable source that 
the Panama-Colon Gas Company 
has signed contracts with the 
United States War Department for 
the extension of its gas service to 
Corozal and Fort Clayton. 

In order to properly take care of 
the additional business which will 
result from the extension of the 
gas service to these two posts, 
the company’s plant, is was learned 
will have to be enlarged. The 
work of expanding the plant will 
be carried on simultaneously with 
the laying of the gas mains, it is 
understood. 

With the installation of gas at 
Fort Clayton and Corozal, every 
Army and Navy Post on the Isth- 
mus, with the exception of Fort 
Sherman and Camp Gaillard, both 
of which are beyond the boundaries 
of the territory included by the 
company, will be served with gas 
for cooking and water heating pur- 
poses. 

Paul Vecker, vice-president of 
the Panama-Colon Gas Company, 
when interviewed regarding the 
new work, expressed himself as 
follows: “The Company’s expen- 
ditures in connection with this con- 
templated. work will approximate 
$85,000.00. Within the next six 
months many plant improvements 
and main extensions will be near- 
ing completion that will enable the 
Panama Division of the Panama- 
Colon Gas Company to supply gas 
to a larger portion of Isthmians 





Co. Signs Contracts 


for Extension of Lines 


than heretofore have had the pri- 
vilege of using what has become 
commonly known as the perfect 
fuel. 

“Because of the distance and the 
amount of gas to be supplied Coro- 
zal and Fort Clayton, a system 
similar to that just put into ser- 
vice on the Atlantic side by the 
Colon Division to supply gas to the 
Atlantic Army and Navy posts will 
be required. This system is made 
up of compressors, compression 
tanks, high pressure transmission 
lines and low pressure distribution 
systems. 

“lhe four-inch welded high pres- 
sure line will be of a different type 
from any ever installed on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus. In- 
stead of the customary flanged or 
screwed joints, each joint will be 
welded, thereby making a _ con- 
tinuous pipe from the plant to its 
ultimate destination, Fort Clayton. 
This practice cuts down the chance 
for leakage which is present when 
other means of joining gas pipes 
are used in high pressure distribu- 
tion. Approximately 25,000 feet of 
four-inch high pressure welded 
steel pipe will be used, and 10,000 
feet of universal cast iron low 
pressure distribution mains. 

“The pressure on the high pres- 
sure lines will be maintained by 
means of compressors and com- 
pression tanks. The compressors 
will take the gas from the low 
pressure storage holder which is 
now used to supply Panama City, 
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Fort Amador, and the townships of 
Ancon and Balboa, Canal Zone, and 
will compress the gas to a pressure 
of fifty pounds, storing it in the 
compression tanks. The com- 
pressed gas will travel from the 
plant in Chorillo to Corozal and 
Clayton, and at these two points 
will, before going into the low 
pressure mains, pass through low 
pressure governors or regulators 
which will reduce the pressure to 
six inches water column which is 
less than one quarter of a pound. 

“The field: work in connection 
with the high pressure distribution 
lines will be under the supervision 
of Charles O. S. Howard, superin- 
tendent of distribution,.while the 
plant work covering the installa- 
tion of the compression machinery, 
will be under 'the supervision of 
H. T. Kirkpatrick, superintendent 
of manufacture.” 

* * * 

Martin B. Daly Passes Away 

Cleveland, O.—It is with deep re- 
gret that we publish the news that 
Martin B. Daly, president of the 
East Ohio Gas Company, has 
passed away. 

Mr. Daly was the executive head 
of a large public service corpora- 
tion, playing a prominent role in 
the natural gas field. He was a man 
of suitable, creative ability, fine 
character, one who gave of his best 
to his work, and who built up a 
business which is very highly con- 
sidered in Cleveland, the city where 
the East Ohio Gas Company oper- 
ates. He was of the finest type 
of public utility executive ; the kind 
that has done so much to advance 
the cause of the public utilities in 
this country. 

. + . 

Central N. Y. Power Co. to 

Extend Mains 

Albany, N. Y.—The Central New 
York Power Company has been 
granted permission by the Public 
Service Commission to extend its 
gas mains from the city of Oneida 
to the village of Canastota, a dis- 
tance of about eight and one-half 
miles, 2.9 of which mileage will be 
in the town of Lenox, Madison 
County. This company now has a 
plant in Canastota which will be 
used for emergency purposes and 
by extending its lines as proposed, 
about one hundred additional fami- 
lies will be served with gas. 


P. S. Arkwright Elected President Macon 
Gas Light Company 


Macon, Ga.—Preston S. Ark- 
wright, president of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been elected president of 
the Macon Gas Light Co. of this 
city. 

Mr. Arkwright succeeds Judge 
W. H. Felton as president of the 
company, the latter, after a service 
of many years, having retired be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Arkwright, 
it is understood, will alSo be a 
director in the Macon Gas Light 
Co. 

Mr. Arkwright was the only new 
officer elected at) the semi-annual 
session held today. L. A. Magraw 


remains as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company and 
all other offices remain unchanged. 

The Macon Gas Light Co. was 
recently acquired by the Southeast- 
ern Power & Light Co., and the 
election of Preston S. Arkwright as 
president follows out the policy of 
the new owners to center the con- 
trol of all Georgia units of the com- 
pany in the Georgia Railway & 
Power Co.—the oldest and largest 
of the utility companies in the state. 

It is expected that many exten- 
sions and improvements will be 
made in the properties of the com- 
pany by its new owners. 





Annual Outing of Northampton Gas 
Light Company 


The sixth annual outing of the 
Northampton Gas Light Co. was 
held September 8. The outing 
started with a costume parade of 
about 50 per cent. of the employees. 
Music for the parade was furnished 
by the gas company’s band. The 
procession ended at the rifle range 
in Florence where a _ clambake, 
baseball game and program of 
sports awaited them. The ball 
game was held first, between two 
teams from the various depart- 
ments ending in the score of 12 to 
0 in favor of the gas bags. The 
clambake followed the game. It 
was prepared by a local caterer and 
consisted of lobster, steam clams, 
corn, potatoes and watermelon. 
After the meal the meeting of the 
Service Club, an organization of 
the employees, was called to order. 
Special guests at the outing were 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Gould and Mr. 
R. D. Washburn, all of Boston. 
Mr. Gould is commercial manager 
of the Gas & Electric Improvement 
Co. and Mr. Washburn is auditor. 
These three guests were chosen as 
judges of the costume contest. Mr. 
Gould and Mr. Washburn both 
gave speeches about the work of 
the companies in general. During 
the program prizes were awarded 
to the employees of the company 
who had done the most work in 
getting prospects for the sales de- 
partment since January. The con- 
test started when Manager FE. B. 


Edwards posted $100 for prizes. 
Thomas Dunn, gas fitter, with 96 
points to his credit, was adjudged 
winner of first prize. Matthew 
Grogan, with 60 points, was pre- 
sented with $60, the second prize. 
R. Bozzo won the third prize of 
$15. Following the meeting of the 
club a program of sports was car- 
ried out with everyone taking an 
active part. The party returned to 
the city late in the afternoon after 
a jolly outing. 

Mr. John Jennings, who has been 
employed by the Clinton Gas Light 
Co. for the past ten years, four 
years of which he has been sales- 
man, concluded his services with 
the company to enter business for 
himself. Mr. Jennings will conduct 
a confectionery and novelty store 
in Clinton. 

*> + * 


Utica G. & E. Co. Employees Hold 
Clambak 


e 

Herkimer, N. Y.—Employees of 
the Utica Gas & Electric Company 
recently held a clambake at the 
Little Falls Gun Club. Officials of 
the company from Utica joined the 
Herkimer County employees in the 
event. About fifty attended. The 
bake was served by Dan McCarthy. 
A feature of the doings was an 
airplane ride taken by two of those 
present, William Vail and Edward 
Dineen who went p in the local 
airplane and sailed over the club 
grounds. 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Gompany Workers 
Hold Outing 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—A unique picnic 
was given by the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Club to the employees on Sat- 
urday, September 18, at the Gas 
Service Station of the Company 
where the athletic field and picnic 
is located. 

A modern theatre and cafeteria 
were erected in two of the larger 
buildings on the place. 


The picnic was attended by more 
than 3,000 employees of the com- 
pany. 

For the first time in the history 
of outings, the ground floor of the 
main building was furnished as a 
cafeteria, with the usual one-arm 
chairs, trays and service counters, 
such as are maintained in luncheon 
cafeterias in the business sections 
of the city. The cafeteria was 
opened at 12 o’clock noon and re- 
mained open the entire afternoon. 
Each individual secured anything 
he wanted and as much as he 
wanted in the way of a cold lunch- 
eon around noontime and a sub- 
stantial meal toward the evening. 
These refreshments were handed 
out without stint and each one had 
as many lunches as he desired. 
Campione’s band of forty pieces 
was located in this building and 
played pepular airs so that the gas 
workers had music with their 
meals, 

Another large building was fur- 
nished as a moving picture and 
vaudeville show house with seats 
for 2,000 and a continuous show 
was given during the afternoon. 


Two baseball games were sup- 
ported by the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company during the season and 
the champions of each league play- 
ed off on the field adjoining the 
company’s building, during the 
afternoon. James H. Jourdan, 
president of the company, donated 
a silver trophy, which was present- 
ed to the winning team. 


There were also various track 
events and_ substantial prizes 
awarded for running, high jumping, 
broad jumping and shot-put. The 
athletic events were under the 
direction of T. P. Kennedy, vice- 
president of athletics. 


Harold F. Coleman, vice-presi- 





dent of the Social Activities of the 
Club, was in charge of the theatri- 
cal productions. 

The officers of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Club are: E. H. Marsh, 
president; E. C, Uhlig, educational 
vice-president; H. F. Coleman, 
social vice-president; T. P. Ken- 
nedy, athletic vice-president; J. P. 
Conklin, secretary; F. L. Schultz, 
treasurer; F. M. Roesch, recording 
secretary. 


W. H. Blauvelt Returns From 
Abroad 
New York, N. Y.—William Hut- 
ton Blauvelt, consulting engineer, 
120 Broadway, New York City, has 
returned from a ten weeks’ trip to 
Great Britain, Holland, France and 
Germany. During his trip, Mr. 
Blauvelt visited representative gas 
and coke plants in these countries 
and investigated European methods 
of gas manufacture and coal utili- 
zation, including processes for low 
temperature distillation of coal and 
for its hydrogenation. 





Oklahoma 


Gas Issue of $6,000,000 Sold 


Convertible Sinking Fund Debentures, Offered at 99, Will Yield 
6.60 Per Cent 


New York City.—White, Weld & 
Co. and Blyth, Witter & Co. have 
announced that the issue of $6,000,- 
000 Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp. 
6% per cent. convertible sinking 
fund gold debentures had been sold. 
The bonds were offered at 99 to 
yield more than 6.60 per cent. 

In connection with the financing 
the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp. 
has been formed under the laws of 
Maryland to acquire substantially 
all assets of the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., recently reported pur- 
chased by New York bankers; 
Kingwood Pipeline Co., in Okla- 


homa; Southern lites (Okla.) 
Gas Co. These properties and 
their consolidation under the new 
name of Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corp. constitute one of the largest 
natural gas systems in the country. 

Consolidated net earnings for the 
year ended June 30, available for 
interest, reserves, etc., were $3,205,- 
000, equivalent to more than 2.4 
times combined annual interest 
charges on this issue and $15,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds. Net 
income of the properties to be ac- 
quired was equivalent to $3.48 a 
share on the common stock to be 
issued. 





Samuel Insull, Jr., Elected Presi- 
dent N. Indiana Public Service Co. 


Chicago, Ill—Samuel Insull, Jr. 
was elected president of the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co. at 
a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. He has been vice-pres- 
ident and assistant to the president 
for the last three years. 

Samuel Insull at the same meet- 
ing resigned from the presidency 
and was elected chairman of the 
company. 

The Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co. is the largest operating 
subsidiary of the Midland Utilities 
Co. Mr. Insull, Jr. was elected 
president of the Midland Co. on 
August 23, and Mr. Insull on the 
same date became chairman of the 
company. 

The Northern Indiana Public 


Service Co. serves 119 communities 
with gas or electricity or both. 
Operating revenue of the company 
for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1926 totaled $10,771,838.77. 
™ * * 
Troy Gas Co. Permitted to Extend 
Service 

Albany, N. Y.—The Public Ser- 
vice Commission has granted the 
petition of the Troy Gas Company 
for permission to extend its electric 
and gas supply lines in the town of 
Waterford, Saratoga County, in 
accordance with franchises author- 
ized by town officials. The exten- 
sion of the electric lines is for that 
part of the town north of the vil- 
lage line at Waterford to the 
northerly town line, east to the 
Hudson River and west to the 
Champlain Canal. 
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The American Stove Company is 
pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of Miss Dorothy E. Shank 
to the position of Director of its 
Research Kitchens at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

American Stove Company was 
the first industrial organization in 
the United States to employ a na- 
tionally-known food authority to 
conduct scientific research into the 
problems of home cooking—especi- 
ally those relating to time and tem- 
perature oven cooking. 

















Miss Dorothy E. Shank, Director, Research 
Kitchen, American Stove Company 


The investment represented by 
the establishment and operating of 
the research kitchens has been very 
well worth while, as evidenced by 
the popular and instructive data 
on cookery created by this depart- 
ment and widely requested by the 
housewives of America. 


Research Kitchens of American 
Stove Company First to Create 
Oven “T. and T.” Cook Book 


The research kitchens also cre- 
ated “Lorain Cooking”, the first 
cook book ever published devoted 
exclusively to time and tempera- 
ture oven cooking. At regular 
intervals this department has issu- 
ed professional treatises on im- 
portant cookery subjects in the 
form of bulletins which have been 
sent to thousands of teachers of 
domestic science throughout the 
United States. 









Dorothy E. Shank to Direct Research 
Kitchens American Stove Company 


Convenient Recipe Folders Sent 
Each Month to Housewives 
The research kitchens publish 

each month a new menu or recipe 
that is sent in folder form to read- 
ers of national magazines who fill- 
in and mail the coupons from Am- 
erican Stove Company national ad- 
vertisements. Millions of these 
folders giving exact instructions 
for preparing new and delicious 
dishes have been sent to all parts of 
the world. 

New Director of Research Kitchens 
Is Woman of Wide Home 
Economics Training 

Miss Dorothy E. Shank comes 
to American Stove Company from 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, where she was an instruct- 
or of household arts. 

Miss Shank taught food research 
at Teachers College for three years. 
She received the title of Associate 
in Household Arts at Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and later received 
her Bachelor of Science and Mast- 
er of Arts degrees and a Supervi- 
sor’s Diploma at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Shank also taught many 
phases of home economics work 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., Dickinson Seminary, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and at the New 
Jersey College for Women, at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

In addition to her teaching ex- 
perience, Miss Shank has done con- 
siderable research work for many 
commercial firms. She is also a 
well-known writer on home eco- 


nomics subjects for the magazines. 
* * * 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Purchas- 
es Claus Automatic Gas Cock Co. 

The Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers 
of the well known Rutz Light- 
er, has purchased the Claus Auto- 
matic Gas Cock Co. of that city. 
The name of the latter company 
has been changed to the Claus 
Manufacturing Co., and will be op- 
erated as an independent company, 
making gas cocks and heat regu- 
lating devices. 

Mr. O. J. Leins, of the Milwau- 
kee Gas Specialty Co., will be vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Claus Manufacturing Co. 


W. H. Matlack Will Succeed 
Schmulbach 

William H. Matlack of 557 North 
Eighteenth street, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Samuel C-. 
Schmulbach as sales manager of 
the Illinois Power and Light Com- 
pany. 

Schmulbach has been promot- 
ed as district manager of this 
utility in charge of the Cairo dis- 
trict with headquarters in that city. 

Both Matlack and Schmulbach 
will assume their new positions on 
Monday. 

Matlack prior to the outbreak of 
the war was construction, engineer 
of the old St. Clair County Gas and 
Electric Corporation which has 





since merged with the _ Illinois 
Power and Light Company. 

In 1912 the new sales manager 
moved to Richmond, Va., where he 
first served as construction engi- 
neer for the Southern Gas and 
Electric Corporation and was in 
turn commercial manager and man- 
ager at Richmond and sales man- 
ager at Augusta, Ga. 

When war was declared, Schmul- 
bach’s successor was manager of 
the water heater department of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore, 
Md. 


Since the war, Matlack has been 
specializing in the advertising and 
sales promotion field, and during 
the last 20 months has been em- 
ployed in the display advertising 
department of an East St. Louis 
newspaper. 
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